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The Superintendent’s Sand Traps and Bunkers: 
His Extra-School Program 


C. L. ROBBINS 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
IOWA CITY, IOWA 


SuMMMCINS FTE superintendent has two courses to play. The 

one is his professional work; the other, what 

T he does outside of school. And, very strangely, 

he is judged not by his score on the one or the 

xn Other, but by his total score on the two. The 

business man, the physician, the engineer, the 

musician, and the lawyer are judged by what 

they make on the professional course. But the 

superintendent must add to his professional score whatever 
he makes on the extra-school course. 

A second peculiarity of the superintendent’s pursuit of suc- 
cess is to be seen in the nature of the course which he has 
to play. In the game of golf as it is usually played, sand 
traps and bunkers are intended to penalize poor play. There 
is a fairway which is supposed to be wide enough for the 
good player. Even though sand traps flank the putting 
green, the skillful player is expected to avoid trouble. If 
he gets into a trap, he is penalized because he did not play 
well. However diabolical is the ingenuity used in placing 
the traps, they are intended to penalize poor play and reward 
good. But quite different are the hazards of the superin- 
tendent’s extra-school program. Instead of being artificial, 
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they are as natural as human nature. Instead of rewarding 
good play, they are quite likely to penalize it. Good play 
in the professional sense is not involved. 

Still another peculiarity of the superintendent’s extra- 
school course is the fact that officially no hazards exist. In 
a study of all kinds of organizations in their relations with 
schools, Superintendent Henry Olson of Greenfield, Iowa, 
found that in the county under consideration, superintendents 
could always expect a favorable official attitude. However, 
no one who is familiar with American community life believes 
for a minute that there are no hidden dangers. Officially 
no hazards exist; but actually rivalry, jealousy, and narrow- 
mindedness characterize the conduct of many groups in their 
relationships with the superintendent. 

The nine holes of the superintendent’s extra-school course 
are: 

His business affairs 
His standard of living 
His religion 

His lodge 

His amusements 

His friends 

His personal habits 
His family affairs 
His politics 

Right down the middle of the fairway of the first hole 
(the superintendent’s business affairs) we find the local busi- 
ness houses, with a rough of Sears Roebuck on one side and 
of Montgomery Ward on the other. Near the green are some 
sand traps. At the left is rivalry between stores, and at 
the right is rivalry between banks. To make matters worse, 
there is an abrupt slope in each direction. It is almost 
impossible to keep out of trouble. 

The second hole is the superintendent’s standard of living. 
There is a rough of extravagance on one side, and one of 
parsimony on the other. At the left of the green is a sand 
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trap of envy which catches him if his standard is very high, 
noticeably higher than the community level. At the right 
is the trap of contempt which penalizes him if his standard 
is noticeably lower. Each trap is heavily bordered with a 
heavy growth of the sand burs of small-mindedness —a 
growth that is never cut from the beginning of the season 
to the end. 

The third hole is the superintendent’s religion. A person 
who knows but little about the world might suppose that 
here one would find a very wide fairway with no rough but 
with a beautiful turf heavily sodded with brotherly love and 
mutual helpfulness and with no sand traps at all. As a mat- 
ter of fact, this is the narrowest and crookedest fairway on 
the course. On each side is a dismaying rough of denomi- 
nationalism. An old quarry of fundamentalism lurks at the 
right, while a scattering growth of modernism threatens at 
the left. The green is small and has only one sand trap. 
That trap, however, is deep and wide and runs all the way 
around the green—front, back, and sides. In it is a heavy 
sand of jealousy. 


The fourth hole, the superintendent’s lodge, is usually 
rather easy to play. A slice on the second shot is likely to 
take the ball into a little sand trap of prejudice; and a hook 
will take it into one of rivalry. But these traps do not have 
the depth or the meanness of the circular trap of the pre- 
ceding green. In some communities, lodge and religion are 
so closely related in the minds of many people that it is 
hard for the superintendent to tell which hole he is playing. 

The next hole is a long one—the superintendent’s amuse- 
ments. It is given distance by dancing, card playing, going 
to shows of various kinds, hunting, fishing, and all kinds 
of play; but the hole looks so easy that there is a tendency 
to try to “bust the ball.” This results in pressing; and the 
outcome is usually a slice into the rough of too-muchness. 
The beggar lice of petty criticism are thick in this rough. 
Back of the green is an old sand trap of prejudice; but it 
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has become pretty well sodded over with the grass of 
tolerance. 


The sixth, the superintendent’s friends, is usually a very 
pleasant hole to play. The scenery is beautiful and the turf 
is velvet. On one side of the green, however, is the hazard 
of friends of the opposite sex. This trap is filled not with 
sand but with the sticky mud of gossip. It is one of the 
worst on the course. The superintendent who has trouble 
here might just as well throw his clubs away and try some 
other game. In front of the green is a little bunker of aloof- 
ness. But trouble can easily be avoided by making a short 
pitch shot with the niblick of friendliness. 

The seventh hole is called “the straight and narrow way.” 
It is the superintendent’s personal habits. There is a trap 
or a bunker every few yards right down the course. Smok- 
ing, failing to shave every day, lying abed on Sunday morn- 
ings, putting on a clean collar occasionally, wearing a gaudy 
tie, patronizing the cleaner and presser too often or too sel- 
dom, eating with the knife when the fork should be used, 
drinking out of the saucer, and using a vocabulary that is 
too raw or too refined, are some of the many hazards. The 
sociologist calls them folkways. “The man of independent 
mind, he looks and laughs at a’ that”; but after he has been 
trapped or bunkered a few times he looks more and laughs 
less. 

In playing the eighth hole, family affairs, the superin- 
tendent finds a fine example of a pleasant fairway ruined by 
a lot of sand traps. Some of them are: How does his wife 
dress? If he has no wife, why hasn’t he? Or how would 
she dress if he did have one? How do his children behave? 
If he has none, why not? Does he get along well with his 
wife? with his children? How can he afford a two-thousand- 
dollar car? Or why does he drive that 1913 flivver? Why 
does he never go out with his wife? Or why does he always 
tag along wherever she goes? Why doesn’t he look after 
his children a little? Or why does he act like an old hen 
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whenever his children are concerned? The impertinent curi- 
osity of local gossips makes this hole a hard one for the 
superintendent. 

On the ninth, his politics, the superintendent would have 
little trouble if he could play without a gallery. According 
to the local rules, however, he must play with everybody 
watching him. He finds on his right a rough of too active 
interest in politics; on his left, the rough of too little. If 
he shows a very keen interest and is quite active, he is accused 
of partisanship. If he is neither keenly interested nor actively 
engaged, he is a poor citizen. At the right of the green is 
a sand trap called the Republican Party; at the left is one 
called the Democratic Party. 

Such is the course. Everything seems to be arranged to 
get the superintendent into trouble — no matter what he does 
or refrains from doing. 

Now that we have been over the course it may be well to 
consider what is in the sand traps. We find that rivalry, 
jealousy, and narrow-mindedness are the commonest kinds of 
sand. The first is generally quite clean; the second is packed 
in spots and is characterized by great unevenness; the third 
is usually mixed with loose dirt. 

Back of the rivalry and jealousy there is often the struggle 
for institutional existence; for institutions engage in this 
struggle just as truly as plants and animals. Matters are 
made worse because of the fact that individual likes and dis- 
likes and personal quarrels often spread to the institutions 
with which the individuals are connected. 

The operation of these personal and institutional forces 
is not frank and open, but concealed and insidious. The 
in-group feeling tends to support the superintendent when 
he is on the inside; but the out-group feeling gives rise to 
suspicion, dislike, and lack of belief in professional fitness. 
Trivial mistakes are magnified or condoned, according to 
the group relationship affected. Even matters of importance 
are treated in the same way. 
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How is such a course to be played? Five suggestions will 
be made. 

1. The superintendent may say that he needs all his time 
and energy to play the professional course. Therefore, he 
will not participate in the extra-school match. But he is a 
member of the community. Furthermore, he is a person 
whose life ought to have satisfying social relationships out- 
side the profession—the relationships indicated in the list 
of holes which he is required to play. Consequently, this 
attempt to refuse to play is futile. He is scored on what 
he refuses to do as well as on what he does. 

2. Another plan is to “pick the winners.” The superin- 
tendent will trade with the most popular merchant, affiliate 
with the dominant church and political party, join the largest 
and most influential lodge, choose his friends from among 
the powerful. Regardless of his own ideas and principles, 
he will fall in with the ideas and principles of the strong. 
All that can be said of this policy is that it is contemptible. 


3. A third way to play the extra-school course is that of 
courteous independence. The superintendent refuses to toady 
to any person, clique, or institution. He attempts to lead 
what he believes to be the good life; but he is considerate 
of the feelings and opinions of other people. He is honest 
and sincere; but he does not assume an attitude of can- 
tankerous superiority toward people who do not think and 
act as he does. This plan may not always succeed; but it 
has the great advantage of making it possible for the super- 
intendent to keep his own self-respect. 

4. It may be that the professional organization of super- 
intendents can help in bringing about a more satisfactory 
condition. It has been suggested that the boycott be put 
into operation against any community which dismisses a 
superintendent for any reason that is not strictly profes- 
sional or moral, that no superintendent accept a position 
made vacant because of the operation of such non-profes- 
sional matters as were discussed in the description of the 
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extra-school course. Such a boycott would be improper, how- 
ever; for it would operate less against guilty adults than 
against innocent children. There is, however, the possibility 
that a professional organization of superintendents might 
investigate cases of unfair treatment and give such publicity 
to the facts as would bring contempt upon the heads of the 
guilty and would at the same time educate the public in the 
principles involved. 

5. Many of the local hazards could be destroyed if school 
legislation made it impossible to remove a superintendent for 
any reason other than professional or moral. He would then 
be above the reach of petty jealousies, religious antagonisms, 
business rivalries, and personal hatreds. In some of the 
larger cities, superintendents (teachers also) are protected 
by such legislation. In towns and small cities generally, 
tenure depends too much upon extra-school matters and too 
little upon professional fitness and service. Legislators who 
take a statesmanlike view of the relation of good schools to 
public welfare might well undertake to provide legal pro- 
tection for the superintendent who aspires, not to success in 
meeting the problems of local antipathies, jealousies, and 
rivalries, but to the highest degree of professional efficiency. 
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Superschools for a New Civilization 


JOSEPH V. COLLINS 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 


HMMs TERE are three aspects of a school; one the 
physical, another the character of its training 

T and product, and the third its environment. As 
compared with the little red schoolhouse the 

wmmenms freproof palaces of learning which, equipped 
with all modern conveniences, dot the land, are 
truly superschools. Then our present-day cur- 
riculum with its scores of branches taking the 
place of the three R’s, and our laws compelling attendance 
seem to provide superschooling. Unfortunately, however, 
when we come to environment and product the little red 
schoolhouse, with its associated farm and home life, does not 
suffer by contrast. Certainly no one wants to slander our 
schools; but facts are facts. Anyhow there is no intention 
of throwing the blame on anyone, children, teachers or public. 
It is not difficult at all to establish the truth of the follow- 
ing charges. We teach the laws of health in our schools and 
our product breaks most of them till ill-health or old age 
compels attention to them. We lay great stress on civic 
duties and our product often votes in big majorities for Bill 
Thompsons and on the wrong side of vital issues. It breaks 
some of our laws systematically and with impunity. We 
teach history and our product makes little use of its les- 
sons. We teach reading and literature and our product reads 
the sport pages, the funnies, and the sensational story head- 
lines, and stops. It reads light or off-color “literature” in 
vastly greater measure than the high class and worthy. We 
teach morals and our product is satisfied if it can evade pun- 
ishment for wrong doing. We teach for knowledge and 
power and fail to teach for control of that power by ideals 
of right living, by conceptions of real and enduring pleasure, 
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and through a sense of duty. In short we can not tell whether 
the education given to many individuals is to be an asset or 
a liability to society. 

Let us examine the above indictment to see what justifica- 
tion there may be for it. It is true we can not see how people 
vote, or know how they think or reason, or what laws they 
break, or what they read. But we do know the results of 
elections, we get reports of laws being broken, and we learn 
of sales of books, magazines and papers, and what features 
are stressed in them. We know what people demand of the 
talkie producers; we know what attendance there is at dance 
halls, roadhouses, and poolrooms; we know how many go to 
clubs and lodges and churches. This information shows a 
large part of our population lives on a low level, satisfied 
with crude attractions. It is idle to blame purveyors of 
sensual pleasures and entertainments. They supply a demand 
that would stop instantly with the cessation of the demand. 


But all the foregoing is an old story. The main question 
for us to consider is: What part of this education results 
from environment and what from schooling. On this point 
an investigation recently reported by a National Commission 
throws a flood of light. It has been found that the morality 
of a city district as far as crime is concerned is a function 
of its radius measured from the inner slum district as center. 
In other words environment is the controlling influence and 
not schooling. A writer who claims to know his facts says: 
Children in foreign districts in cities grow up dominated by 
the morals of their district, mafia if in a mafia district, and 
not by those of the schools. 


Now all the children in a great city broadly speaking have 
the same schooling. They follow the same curriculum, have 
teachers chosen from Normal Schools as vacancies occur, 
attend as a rule fine school buildings, and must be in school 
if well enough to go. The conclusion from all this is obvious. 
The schools supply the mechanics or tools of learning and 
the environment does the rest. In other words what the 
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schools do besides teaching the children how to read, write 
and cipher and learn a little about the worlds of nature, art 
and industry is crushed under the load of outside influences, 
and functions only in the most imperfect way. 

The easiest way to explain the failure just described is 
to put the blame on the home, and so we come to the prob- 
lem presented by the breakdown of home life. This is due 
to deep-seated and far-reaching causes. The main cause is 
the failure of both our secular and religious education to 
set up wise moral standards in the minds and hearts of our 
young people. Under strain, individuals do only what their 
consciences tell them they must do. There are many of our 
mothers who realize the importance of home training and 
provide it; but there are vastly more who do not, living the 
life they prefer to live because they do. not see the wisdom 
in any other. But let us drop this cause for a moment and 
consider the others. 

One cause for the breakdown of home life is the change 
in the mode of living resulting from factory production of 
the necessities and conveniences of life. Thus there is the 
production in factories of foodstuffs and clothing formerly 
made in the home, offered in the widest range and greatest 
variety for meeting demands. For the housewife to be able 
to purchase by telephone, or at the store, or in the market, 
what would take hours or days to make at home means 
much leisure for her and often for other members of the 
family, and a soft life. This spare time is spent in large 
measure away from home, as at the card club, or in society, 
going to the talkies, automobiling, etc. All this weakens home 
ties and tends to drive the young people themselves away 
from it, home becoming for them merely a place to get a 
bite to eat. 

Again purchasing supplies at stores requires plenty of 
money and with rents high the only way for a large per- 
centage of homes to provide the funds required is for the 
mother and older children to secure employment. The result 
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of all this is that fathers and mothers do not have oppor- 
tunity to exercise influence and control over their children 
as formerly. 

Let us turn now to religious education as a possible source 
of relief. Examination discloses little hope of aid beyond 
what is now rendered from this source. The trouble is 
religious training is in the hands of the clergy and they do 
not understand the nature of education. They think the 
didactic method, or telling, is teaching, forgetting that learn- 
ing requires self-activity. The state gives the church one 
day in seven and this time is largely wasted. On top of all 
this, half of the children and youth of the country either 
get no religious training whatever or none worthy of the 
name. 

Under the conditions described there is only one place to 
look for relief from an intolerable situation, and that is to 
the secular school. This means our schools must be a far 
more effective educative and social institution than they now 
are. Education from this standpoint has fallen far behind 
progress in other fields. However difficult the problem may 
be our aims and accomplishment must be raised vastly higher 
all the way from kindergarten to graduate school. How all 
this is to be effected our scientists and educators must dis- 
cover. The morals taught must be not merely those of the 
school, but also of the home, the market place, the factory, 
society, the state, in short of life. Respect for elders, rever- 
ence for sacred things, friendship, loyalty, service, love of 
country in the highest sense, wise habits, such as industry 
and frugality, some measure of idealism, all this and much 
more. Youth must be taught control of conduct by the higher 
faculties of the mind and not by feelings, appetite, or visceral 
forces. Independent thinking must be developed from the 
earlier years and not starting with the graduate school. Edu- 
cation for credulity must cease. Graduates of high schools 
must be as familiar with types of errors in reasoning as are 
logicians themselves. Only in this way can the schemes of 
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unscrupulous leaders and misguided enthusiasts be thwarted. 
We compare our public men, to their disadvantage, with sci- 
entists, engineers, inventors, etc., forgetting they have to 
build on a foundation of widespread ignorance instead of 
knowledge, as do the others. A wise citizenry able to dis- 
tinguish between truth and error, the genuine and the false, 
is essential in a democracy. Youth must learn that truth 
and error are strangely and inextricably intertwined in this 
world of ours, that it must search for the truth diligently, 
be cautious in drawing conclusions, and gradually build up 
a philosophy of life whose parts harmonize, and must not 
exchange one conventional view of life for another equally 
conventional in the name of freedom. 

Now it is easy to criticise, describe unsatisfactory condi- 
tions, and even formulate requirements for raising standards; 
but it is not easy to organize definite and practical means 
to secure ends sought. Here then we come to the bottom 
of the whole matter. 

Since the physical and attendance requirements have been 
met, and since the time has at last arrived when we can 
pick and choose in selecting teachers, for our new civilization 
higher moral and intellectual qualifications must be set up. 
Then our modes of instruction must be greatly improved, and 
tests must be perfected to tell how well we are succeeding. 


Besides the better preparation referred to, courses in prac- 
tical ethics, esthetics, logic and philosophy should be required 
of all prospective teachers with the purpose of having this 
wisdom passed on to the coming generation. This training 
should imbue all our teachers with a strong sense of respon- 
sibility for the future welfare of the learners and of the 
race itself. There should be little difficulty in finding com- 
mon ground on which all can stand. A better understanding 
of moral truths and processes of reasoning should be incul- 
cated in all grades from kindergarten to graduate school. 
At stated intervals appropriate tests, prepared by competent 
psychologists, should be given to determine whether addi- 
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tional remedial work is required. By this course we should 
be able to avoid as far as possible obtaining a product which 
includes morons, tramps, ne’er-do-wells, profiteers, unscru- 
pulous politicians, bandits and criminals generally, and all 
that race; but instead should develop shining lights in all 
the different fields of endeavor. 

Then there must be improvement in modes of classroom 
instruction. Years ago we passed too rapidly from brief induc- 
tions to wide generalizations and applications, the learner not 
following the reasoning and losing interest; nowadays we 
thin out inductions, never make proper generalizations, going 
direct to applications, and thus fail of the mark even farther 
than our fathers. The learner of the present time, trained 
in dependence on others, sees no connection between his own 
life and those of models set before him. Brought up in 
proximate luxury he is likely to be satisfied with efforts and 
easily found pleasures. Wise methods will have to be used 
to meet such conditions for learning. 

To make the learning process more real and interesting 
a wider use will have to be made of dramatization. Real 
progress has been effected in citizenry by use of the so-called 
school republics. Similar courses should be formulated for 
training in home life, business house, factory and farm 
work, social organization interests, the use of leisure time, 
and other like relationships. Qualities such as honesty, fair- 
dealing, faithfulness, industriousness, etc., taught in all these 
relationships would produce in youth character of a kind that 
would stand the stress of life’s temptations and ups and 
downs. Manifestly a training like that described on top of 
the old school course would fit persons for a new and better 
civilization. 

If the teaching profession recognizes the importance of this 
goal of a new civilization, a long step will have been taken 
towards its realization. Knowing what has to be done is 
half the battle towards its accomplishment. There is no need 
for pessimism. Tens of thousands of our educators must see 
clearly what has to be done and how it is to be accomplished. 
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Over-age! 
MONICA KRAWCZYK 
1217 5TH STREET N.E., MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


SUMS FOULD you and I be interested in the boy and 


girl who is over-age for his grade, over-size, 
S who is an adolescent sitting in the same room 
with little children, unable to do the work for 


his grade? He is the boy, who, not being able 

to do the work, becomes idle—and in idleness, 

= he gets into mischief—he gets into trouble. By 
Summum,’ this time he is a problem to the school. 

He is not only a problem to the school, but he is a failure 
to himself! He hasn’t made recitations, he didn’t get any 
of the examples, didn’t do any work, so he gets “fails” on 
his report card. 

Do we ever stop to consider what a card of red “F’s” 
means to a child? In the primary grades, it means much to 
him. He hates to show it to other pupils. He hates to show 
it to the family. Father scolds; mother nags. Children laugh 
at him! He must do better! But another term comes around 
—and again he fails. He remains in the grade—alone—to 
compete with younger children coming in. By now he realizes 
his shortcomings. The teacher asks him to recite before the 
new class—he can’t expose himself before these younger chil- 
dren—so he won’t compete with them—he won’t recite. He’s 
the big boy! The teacher must preserve order, schedule, 
discipline. She tries to make the boy do what is expected 
of everyone in the grade, and there’s a conflict. John, we’ll 
say that’s his name, is now a discipline problem. The con- 
flicts recur—and soon John is defiant—arrogant—calloused 
to his failures. He hates the teacher, his work—he hates 
the whole school! 

Then one day he stays out—other boys of his kind are 
out also. They go to the river, they walk down town, and 
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there’s a little picking up at the Dime Store—then at the 
Department Stores. When they get tired of walking, they 
ride in stolen automobiles. If by this time John hasn’t been 
picked up by the officers, the visiting teacher or the attend- 
ance officer brings him back to school from his truancies— 
back to the same hateful things he had tried to run away 
from. This occurs over and over, for a year or two, or 
three, until one day, John is again absent. The teacher has 
had such a lovely day Why? Why, John wasn’t in school. 
“You know, it’s just heaven without him,” she says. “The 
children all worked so hard, because there was no disturb- 
ance.” And the teacher naturally had had more time for 
the class. A few days go by, and John hasn’t come back. 
The visiting teacher or attendance officer notifies the teacher 
that John isn’t coming back to school. He is sixteen. Thank 
goodness. He’s gone! 

But is he gone? He walked out of the school building, 
but he is still in society. He is unprepared to use his head 
or his hands, unprepared to take his place in the community. 
He has walked out of the school with no habit of applica- 
tion, of interest, of work. Instead, he walked out with a 
bad set of habits. And now, what can we expect of him? 
We didn’t even shake hands with him to wish him success 
on his new venture! 

And what about him? There was no happier boy than 
John when his birthday came around. He didn’t have to 
go back to that horrid old school. It was like a prison! Oh! 
He was glad he was free! 

Was he free? You and I know the worst for him was 
only beginning. He must work. He must find a job! What 
could he do? Where could he look for work? We hadn’t 
directed him on that at all! He goes anywhere, everywhere 
—timidly, unaggressively. He doesn’t even know how to 
write a decent application blank, or make a proper interview. 
He hadn’t learned that in the fifth or sixth grade. Without 
a trade, without experience, without education, he wanders 
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about the city like a blind man. Sometimes he drops into 
something, luckily. But most often he is turned down, time 
after time. His parents nag—if he were a good boy he’d 
have a job by now, they say. Is it any wonder that John 
gets discouraged? Is it any wonder that he goes to the gang 
for consolation—the gang that includes boys who are in a 
similar plight? Is it any wonder that these boys live in 
shacks, steal food for their board, and make hold-ups at 
night for their money? 


We realize that some of the boys that are at the State 
Reformatory, that are at the State Training School, had 
been our serious problems who dropped out of school at six- 
teen. We meet them in the neighborhood after they have 
left school, without a job, loafing on the streets, hanging out 
at corners, ragged in appearance, and uncouth in manners. 
Then we go back to school to see where they start. We find 
these over-aged, over-sized, awkward boys, sitting in the fifth 
and sixth grades, making very little effort or none at all. 

A formal study was made to determine to what extent 
we had serious over-ageness in these grades. For compari- 
son, the study was made for ten grade schools. There were 
1,452 children studied. Space doesn’t permit for a detailed 
study of the report, but, it is of interest to note that five 
of the schools had a very normal curve. For example, there 
were 27 under-age, 56 of normal age, 27 over-age, instead 
of 5 under-age, 22 of normal age, 86 over-age, or 5 under- 
age, 27 of normal age, 68 over-age, 23 of which are seriously 
over-age. The other five schools had serious over-ageness, 
and two schools had a high per cent of serious over-ageness. 


It will be of interest to know that out of a total of 113 
pupils for the intermediate grades at one of the schools, 33 
were seriously over-age—that is, more than a year and a 
half over-age. A closer study was made of the boys of that 
group. According to their chronological age, they should 
have been in the seventh, eighth, or ninth grade. According 
to their achievement grading, secured through the Stanford 
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Achievement Tests, they rated from the second to the eighth 
grades. Most of the boys were problems. Only three of the 
boys had Juvenile Court Records. 

What about their environment? Perhaps there is some- 
thing in their home life which may account for their getting 
behind in their school work? Perhaps there is something 
more important to teach this boy than the correct spelling 
of a word or the correct use of “don’t.” Shouldn’t we get 
acquainted with this boy to find out what his idea of life 
is, and then try to correct any wrong notions of proper 
standards of life? That is where the visiting teacher must 
help. She must bring to the school a complete social back- 
ground of the family and the place the boy or girl holds in 
that picture of the family. Let me cite a few of our indi- 
vidual problem cases: 


Steve is fifteen—very shy and undemonstrative in school— 
extremely self-conscious because of skin eruptions on his 
face. Already, he has a Juvenile Court Record—on charges 
of petty larceny. At home there is a rather large family— 
the father is a chronic drinker, the mother an epileptic. Oh! 
How much should be done for this boy before he is sixteen! 

Or take John—a healthy, fine-looking boy, but indifferent 
to school—being truant frequently. His father has deserted, 
his mother receives a widow’s pension, and works out three 
days a week. His oldest brother is at the State Training 
School. He was sent to the Hennepin County School for Boys 
for repeated truancy. When released on probation, he was 
defiant and uncodéperative— was sent to Hennepin County 
School for Boys again—ran away—and finally was committed 
to the State Training School. Our John had lived in the 
atmosphere of a home where a father rebelled against his 
home responsibility and deserted, where an older brother was 
continually in conflict with his mother, with the school, and 
with the court. John had to be saved from a bad situation— 
from a bad pattern set by the two older men of the family. 

Or take Tony—in a large family that is trying to live on 
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an insufficient income. He had a record of four appearances 
in Juvenile Court for petty larceny and for attempted bur- 
glary. His school attendance was so terrible, that the teacher 
marked across his report “no marks because of poor attend- 
ance.” Can we win that boy back? 

Or Mike—from a large family, where there is a serious 
deficit in the family budget. It just makes your heart ache 
when you realize that three of the children are already attend- 
ing a fresh air school because of their being seriously under- 
weight and undernourished. Our boy is fifteen, thirteen 
pounds underweight, teeth in bad condition. At sixteen, he 
must go out to work—any manual work—to bring in more 
income to help meet the necessary budget. If this boy is 
listless and indifferent now, what will he be, trying to hold 
down a job? If the school won’t interest itself in building 
him up in spirit and body before he leaves school, who'll 
ever do it for this boy after he leaves school? 

I could cite other cases of over-age problem children. They 
are all not as serious as those I have mentioned, but they 
all need individual attention, all a study of the home and 
school background, all demand a plan of training so differ- 
entiated that each individual can get from the course what 
he or she most needs, and what will help him or her best 
make an adjustment not only in school life, but in society 
as well. 
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A Few Educational Shrines of the Old World 


CANDIZ J. NELSON, A.M. 
DIRECTOR OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


> mmm TTRING the last year, it was our good fortune 
to visit a few of the Educational Shrines of the 
D g Old World. Our first and perhaps most inter- 
esting stop was in England at Eton, rich in 

ae old English tradition. 

Eton, now a picturesque group of buildings 
= lying across the Thames from Windsor Castle, 
Cumann was founded by Henry IV in 1440. The chapel 
is an especially beautiful building, seating seven hundred 
boys, four hundred go to another chapel. On the stone wall 
is an interesting painting done in 1479, said to be the best 
thing of its kind in Europe, telling the story of a naughty 
boy who threw a stone and broke a window. The tapestries 
were designed by Burne-Jones and executed by Morris. The 
original of “Sir Galahad” is another art treasure on the 
walls. The Lectern made in 1488 shows four symbols of the 
gospels, etched on Latin bronze, “the best in Europe,” said 
a master, our guide. The oldest classroom in the group has 
its ceiling supported by pillars taken from the Spanish Ar- 
mada. They have since resisted the onslaught of many a 
jack-knife, as a glance at their surfaces reveals. 

On examination, boys may enter Eton at twelve years of 
age. It is customary to enroll a boy at birth to secure for 
him a chance to take the entrance tests which we were told 
“are very stiff.” The waiting list now is full to 1940. 
Princess Mary waited five years for notice that there would 
be a vacancy that would insure her boys a place. At eighteen 
Eton scholars may try the examination for Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. 

Each year the Head Master selects twenty-two of the “top 
scholars” who receive their final training from him, and they 
are allowed to have their names professionally carved on the 
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stairway and walls of the Head Master’s room. Scanning 
the hundreds and hundreds of names that have been placed 
there for two or more centuries, one finds England’s greatest 
leaders in every field, thus showing the high correlation 
between ability in the classroom and distinguished leadership. 

When Eton scholars with other entrants reach Oxford they 
select one of the twenty-four colleges that make up the Uni- 
versity. These colleges have been founded at various times 
from the thirteenth century down to the present and each 
has its own faculty and buildings. The University proper 
is a board composed of representatives from each of the sev- 
eral colleges. This board grants the degrees which are 
awarded at Sheldonia Memorial Hall. 

It is assumed that these entrants have applied to the Head 
of Magdalen College situated on High Street, reckoned, archi- 
tecturally, as one of the noblest streets of Europe. This 
College was founded in the fifteenth century by William of 
Wainfleet, and is considered the most remarkable in wealth 
of endowment and beauty of the buildings of all the several 
colleges. It, too, abounds in historical associations. The 
memorial tower was built to William of Wainfleet in 1492— 
a date familiar to all Americans. 


Perhaps one of these Eton scholars was the Prince of 
Wales, as he is a Magdalen College man. In 1921 he erected 
the memorial in the quadrangle to soldiers of the Great War. 
Our guide assured us that the Prince of Wales is no snob. 
As a student he would accept no privileges. In the dining 
halls he sat on the backless benches as the other fellows, in 
sports and all other activities he was but one of his group. 

American Rhodes scholars enter Oriel College. Its name 
is of uncertain origin. Its charter was obtained from Edward 
II in 1324, but its present buildings are comparatively modern. 

An Oxford arts degree may be awarded in three years if 
the candidate can pass the examination. In another year he 
may try for the doctor of philosophy degree. The Master’s 
is the most honored. 
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We visited university grounds and buildings in Paris, Bonn, 
Zurich, Cairo, Constantinople and Athens. In Nuremberg we 
were interested in the oldest secondary school of Germany, 
as we were told. The statute of Melancthon stands beside 
the entrance. He is familiar to students of education for 
his work with Luther, and is sometimes called the first state 
superintendent of Germany. 

The most interesting institutions of the Near East are the 
colleges at Beirut and Constantinople. These are attended by 
students representing a wide range of nationalities, and fur- 
nish practically all the leaders to their respective countries. 
We surveyed the grounds and buildings of these, but did not 
have time to visit them. Roberts College for men and the 
Constantinople Women’s College are beautifully located over- 
looking the Bosphorus. Both are well endowed and are mak- 
ing a fine contribution to an environment that needs it badly. 


The Mohammedan colleges are said to be doing little more 
than teaching the Koran and the tenets of their faith. Kemel 
in Turkey is making stirring changes and, no doubt, the 
Mohammedan colleges of Turkey are destined to render a 
greater service than they have done in the past. Many stu- 
dents from Egypt and Palestine, who had been studying 
engineering and medicine in the Universities of Europe, joined 
our Mediterranean cruise enroute for home. Paris and Ant- 
werp seemed to be the favored centers for these students. 
In talking to a young Hebrew, a senior at Ghent, he criti- 
cised an Egyptian companion saying, “He is no student; he 
dances too much and too well.” He further criticised stu- 
dents from South America as being poor because they had 
too much money to spend. 


It is rather impossible to compare our institutions of learn- 
ing with those of the Old World, as their traditional back- 
ground has been so different. However, we may be approach- 
ing their two-type systems in our present campaign to raise 
college entrance so that only the intellectually superior may 
be allowed to benefit by a college education. 

















Education by Radio 


CLAUDE BURNS WIVEL 
33 E. 8TH STREET, TEMPE, ARIZONA 


Sums AFORE any program of education through the 
i medium of radio should be attempted, the pub- 
B 5 lic should be thoroughly acquainted with the 
= proposition. Parents and taxpayers must be 
Jf sold on the idea. It would be fatal to inaugu- 
E rate radio education if any considerable propor- 
= tion of the populace opposed the plan. Those 
Summum Who support our schools must not get the idea 
that radio education will pave the way for propaganda. Pro- 
grams acceptable for home sets are not necessarily acceptable 
for the schools; the general public includes a wide variety 
of personal convictions and these must receive due cognizance 
before those who pay can be brought into line in favor of 
radio in the schools. The public must be assured that con- 
troversial subjects, if touched upon at all, will be handled 
so that the viewpoints of all will be given equal opportunity 
for expression and that the sensitive feelings of all people 
will be treated with kindly consideration. School adminis- 
trators and radio operators should remember that many 
people possess very set opinions upon such subjects as evo- 
lution, physical education, folk dancing, serums, religious edu- 
cation. Taxpayers must not suspect that radio education will 
open the way for religious institutes in the public schools. 
Planning of radio education may desirably include the 
broad topic of character education but it must ever avoid 
the pitfalls of sectarian dogma and creed. Vital subjects may 
be presented as economic and social questions but not in the 
light of partisan matters. The subjects of the open shop, 
minimum wage law, the bonus system, may be debated by 
the seventh and eighth grade children; on the other hand, 
such topics as divine healing, baptism, the Virgin Birth would 
be better left off the curriculum of youngsters of this age. 
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No matter how wholesome the approach may be the public 
is far from receptive to education in sex matters. 

Taxpayers must also be convinced that the cost of installa- 
tion and operation will not be prohibitive. If radio educa- 
tion in the elementary school is worth while, then it should 
be available to small three and four room schools as well as 
the larger schools. This means that in the smallest school 
where radio education can be accepted probably one large 
receiving set will be all that can be afforded. Since many 
schools do not yet have auditoriums or other space where 
large groups may assemble, provision should be made for 
programs suitable for children of different age groups. In 
fact this should be planned regardless of the size of the 
groups who participate in radio education. 


Definite periods for radio programs must be assured. Pro- 
grams must be adequately planned; there must be assurance 
that once equipment is installed, sufficient material will be 
available to justify the capital outlay. In other words, school 
administrators and radio broadcasters must be able to lay 
before school boards sufficient data to convince them that 
radio education is not a fly-by-night proposition but that it 
is a well-thought-out and planned program with specific 
objectives. A schedule for at least a school year ought to 
be ready when the plan is presented to school boards. Courses 
should be available for say thirty, forty-five, or sixty minute 
periods. Promulgators should give consideration to the atten- 
tion span of children of varying age groups. Instructors in 
radio education should be familiar with the varied psycho- 
logical factors of appeal for children of different ages. This 
means that the selection of the personnel to prepare and 
broadcast radio education should be given the same care that 
is given to the employing of an administrator, supervisor, 
or teacher in any specific field of education. 

Consideration should be given to the mechanical side of 
radio education. Small sets might profitably be sold over a 
wide area to the smaller schools. Payment on the instalment 
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basis and over a long period would make equipment avail- 
able for numerous communities where contacts with promi- 
nent people and vital movements of society have hitherto been 
impossible. To tie up a small community, miles from a rail- 
road and isolated by poor roads, is to usher in a new era, a 
new epoch for the school population; it is to bring contact 
with national and world-wide events to an appreciable part 
of the population that not even now are afforded the privi- 
leges of a small receiving set. Radio for the small school 
becomes a democratizing factor; it makes community inter- 
ests become national and international. It is an educational 
mechanism rendering a service not possible by any other 
agency. 

Radio education possesses the possibilities of measuring 
that slippery thing psychologists call “intelligence” with a 
far greater degree of accuracy than the vast series of intelli- 
gence tests now on the market. Present-day criteria of 
intelligence measure all children with a very hasty assump- 
tion that up to the time the measuring scale was applied 
all children had an equal chance to develop their native 
abilities. The measuring rod, the intelligence test particu- 
larly, claims to measure native ability solely and to avoid 
the variable factor of training, and yet it makes the wide 
assumption that all children have been reared in environ- 
ments so similar that allowances are not necessary in order 
to compute native ability. This assumption is “chuck full” of 
controversy and has long been a mooted question among 
educators, philosophers, and the public. Even in the case of 
achievement tests, aimed to measure training, the type of 
training, the tools, the teaching personnel may have been so 
dissimilar that it is unfair to make comparisons between 
cities or schools, or even different sections of the same school. 
But with a well-formulated program of radio education the 
pupils can be assured of a training that is definite and that 
is on precisely the same basis for all children in all schools 
and places. When the measuring rod has been applied to 
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students of radio education, it is with absolute confidence 
that the examiner knows he is measuring subject matter that 
has been afforded to all in a like manner and with the vari- 
able factors such as length of time for lessons, reviews, sum- 
maries, method of approach, presentation, continuity of mate- 
rial, practically eliminated. Testing of the material used 
through radio education can be accomplished over a wide area 
with a great number of children with a far greater degree 
of reliability than many of the popular intelligence and 
achievement tests now being used throughout the nation. 
Radio education is full of possibilities for measuring results. 


A case might be cited to illustrate the value of radio as a 
measuring rod in education. Many schools conduct each year 
what is known as a music memory contest. Selections of 
varied musical numbers are presented by the music teachers 
to the students. Numbers are explained and studied. At 
intervals the numbers are presented to different groups. 
Generally several presentations are given. Finally the vari- 
ous groups are gathered together and the numbers that have 
been studied are played. Students are asked to identify the 
numbers played. The group supplying the highest percentage 
of correct answers is declared winner of the contest. Under 
such a plan the same selections may not be presented alike 
to all classes, different music teachers may not have the same 
technique of teaching, even the same teacher may vary her 
approach with different groups. The time element may not 
be the same for all. But such an instrumentality of educa- 
tion used in radio education would eliminate those factors. 
The teaching technique would be the same for all grades, 
schools, cities, states, or whatever areas included in the pro- 
gram. The approach would be identically the same. Time 
would not vary. The measuring rod would be applied with- 
out the slightest variation. Radio education thus offers it- 
self as a measuring rod devoid of numerous human frailties 
so frequent among individual examiners. 

Experiments in radio education in the public schools of 
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Oakland, California, have established the feasibility of broad- 
casting lessons to widely separated groups. Experience in 
Oakland showed that instruction for elementary school chil- 
dren could be sent out from a central station with satisfac- 
tion to the school authorities and with the added advantage 
of allowing the parents to tune in and become familiar with 
matters that heretofore had to pass through the medium of 
their children. Enthusiastic parents voiced their approval of 
the broadcast and commented that such a method of sending 
out instructions for parents was far superior to the older 
and faulty method by which children verbally explained new 
courses of study, schedules, and requirements. Parents in 
Oakland became radio-minded very quickly. In any com- 
munity when parents become sold on a school proposition, 
much has been accomplished toward ultimate success of 
the plan. 


In Oakland they planned and broadcasted lessons in folk 
songs, in geography, English, history, rapid calculation, pen- 
manship, physical education. Papers were turned in to the 
instructor of broadcasting to be graded by him. Much favor- 
able comment came from the competition in adding problems 
in the rapid calculation classes. Sitting near the broadcasters 
were four or five children who followed the lessons as they 
were broadcasted. This enabled the instructor to check move- 
ments closely and to be sure his lesson was being understood 
and that his rate of speed was satisfactory. Along with the 
lessons were references for further reading. English com- 
positions were written using the stories presented as a basis. 
The follow-up work in the form of references, reading, com- 
position, and standardized questions for class discussion offers 
a big boon to the classroom teacher who laments that her 
subject matter often needs a new stimulus. In this particular 
a lecture by radio about the American Indian might be fol- 
lowed by a motion picture or slides about the same subject 
and later supplemented by a series of questions broadcasted 
from the instructor’s station. In this way the instructor 
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would be checking the ability of students to remember what 
they heard spoken, what they saw, and what they found out 
by reference work. Testing ability to recall lectures and 
pictures would be applied to all who were listening to the 
broadcast on precisely the same basis. Testing the reference 
work would involve, of course, type of material available in 
each school, length of time devoted, and ability of the class- 
room teacher to stimulate students to do individual work. 
The point is that such a method of instruction offers a fair 
basis to test all children to ascertain the extent of their learn- 
ing through lectures broadcast by radio and that it gives the 
classroom teacher an opportunity to supplement the radio 
hour with the materials available in her school. 

Radio education offers the first opportunity for a school 
to make its assembly and auditorium programs available for 
children in many other schools. A seventh grade dramatiza- 
tion of “The First Thanksgiving” might be broadcasted at 
the regular radio period. Immediately seventh graders all 
along the circuit might have the desire to have their grade 
present a radio program. Thus the valuable human trait of 
competition can be brought into play while youngsters are 
vieing with each other to present the best possible drama- 
tization. Here the teacher reaps all of the benefits of a 
highly stimulated class while putting over the many educa- 
tional advantages of dramatization. Students might broad- 
cast model class meetings; debates between grades or schools 
offer rich material for the radio period. Folk songs might 
be presented by student glee clubs. Orchestras might render 
numbers. Camp Fire Girls and Boy Scouts might put on 
their ceremonials. Here again the democratizing element 
enters. When children in widely separated areas hear chil- 
dren from their grades in debates, musical numbers, drama- 
tizations, provincialism will be making its last stand. The 
proper kind of nationalism has a big opportunity in these 
student numbers presented by radio. In fact radio educa- 
tion would be one of the few media through which the entire 
population might be welded closer in national ideals. Citi- 
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zenship in school, city, state, nation, the world becomes a 
vital topic when the children of one school begin to measure 
the accomplishments of other children through the radio pro- 
gram. Many schools foster plans for their children to con- 
duct correspondence with children of the same grades in 
schools far away. Radio education in one swoop would do 
more in a few broadcasts in the way of acquainting the chil- 
dren of one state with the children of a neighboring state 
than years of correspondence. 

While the Oakland, California, experiments have not cov- 
ered all the curriculum it would seem that radio education 
is scarcely prohibitive in any field of human knowledge. In 
geography, literature, science, history, music, dramatics, the 
possibilities appear promising; they are not, however, limited 
by subjects as much as they are by the lack of properly pre- 
pared lessons. The immediate need is for well-defined courses 
all mapped out for a semester or a year’s work. This depends 
in a large part upon the instructors selected to do the broad- 
casting and to shape the programs for student participation. 
As a preliminary it might be wise to try radio education for 
a year in a certain number of schools who were receptive 
to the idea. Broadcasts might be made for primary grade 
children, for intermediate grade children, for junior high 
grade children, and senior high school children. It would 
certainly be wise to start off with programs giving due con- 
sideration to these various age groups. One semester might 
be devoted exclusively to one subject. Carefully prepared 
lesson plans, questions, examinations, standardized tests, 
would make this experiment highly valuable for future plan- 
ning of the work. Another semester might be devoted to 
varied programs, such as travelogues, lectures, dramatiza- 
tions, debates. In this way participation by the instructor 
and by the student would be thoroughly tried out for the 
varying age groups. By limiting the radio periods to one 
per week for each group the cost would not be burdensome 
and no objection could be made to the amount of time taken 
by a new idea in curriculum building. 
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As part of courses in social science there might be talks 
by prominent men and women. Children listen and learn 
much when famous aviators speak; they cling to the advice 
big league ball players tell them about care of health and 
training for one’s vocation. They might hear by radio the 
lessons famous men have for them that would never come 
to their small schools were it not for radio. An explorer 
back from the Antarctic probably would gladly broadcast for 
a long list of schools at their radio period whereas he would 
not be available for a single unit on the hookup. 

Plays and musical performances by professionals might be 
made available for a radio period because the expense would 
be small per school; cost to any one school would be pro- 
hibitive. 

If radio education is going to be put over in the schools, 
it will have to be in the language of the children of different 
age groups. Historical lectures and scientific experiments 
will have to be explained in the vocabulary of the age group 
listening in. Current events will have to be explained with 
regard to the child’s limited fund of knowledge. 

If radio education is going to enlist the support of the 
classroom teacher, then these teachers must thoroughly under- 
stand its objectives and be acquainted with its method of 
procedure. Lesson plans, schedules, questions for discussion, 
references, topics for projects, should be in the hands of the 
teachers long before the day when the radio lesson is broad- 
casted. The success or failure of radio in the elementary 
school will involve preparation ahead of time; things that 
go over on adult programs might ruin a radio hour in the 
schools. Radio education demands the same care that any 
other type of education demands if it is to function success- 
fully in the schools. 

Briefly, radio education must be sold to the public and to 
school boards; they must understand the idea before adopt- 
ing it. Teachers and administrators must be acquainted with 
the program to be followed. Close attention must be given 
to the various age groups that will tune in on the radio les- 
son. Careful planning must be made beforehand. 








Making Supervised Study More Effective 


L. R. KILZER, PH.D. 
UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING, LARAMIE, WYOMING 


SUPERVISED study has been discussed promi- 

: nently in educational magazines and books for 

S two decades. From the theoretical standpoint, 
almost all writers agree that it should succeed, 

— but in practice the results have often been 
Z 


unsatisfactory. Perhaps a few suggestions for 


= making supervised study more effective are in 
a SLL Sood order: 


1. Teachers and administrators should get a clear under- 
standing of the meaning of the term, “supervised study.” An 
investigator not long ago found approximately thirty differ- 
ent types of technique, all of which were held to be super- 
vised study. It seems that the time is ripe for a more gen- 
eral agreement. A composite definition which aims to include 
the best thought along this line today is therefore proposed: 
Supervised study is the procedure whereby each pupil is given 
encouragement, necessary assistance, and wise guidance in all 
of his learning activities. Attention is especially called to 
the fact that this definition does not limit supervised study 
to that part of the class period when pupils are studying 
silently in their seats. 

2. Supervised study should be considered a codperative 
enterprise. The superintendent who announced, without any 
previous preparation or warning, in faculty meeting at 4 p. m. 
one Friday afternoon: “Monday morning we shall begin on 
the supervised-study plan” could hardly expect the new pro- 
cedure to succeed. In fact, it would be very natural for the 
teachers to feel that supervised study was forced upon them. 
The ultimate success of the plan depends upon the classroom 
teachers; hence, it should be gradually introduced, and each 
teacher should be given a definite part in setting up the pro- 
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cedure to be followed in the local school. Enthusiasm can 
be generated in this way. 

3. The flexible plan for distributing the time of the class 
period should be adopted. The proposed composite definition 
does not set aside a certain percentage of the class period 
daily for study. Modern methods of teaching make it impos- 
sible to give any arbitrary rule in this connection. One rule, 
however, may be safely followed: on the average, at least 
half of the class period should be devoted to silent study. At 
times it is both wise and necessary to devote an entire class 
period, or even two or more successive class periods, to 
assignment, to presentation, to assimilation, to organization, 
or to recitation. It would be very unwise to ring a bell in 
the middle of the period and insist that silent study begin 
immediately regardless of the progress made in any particu- 
lar step in the teaching procedure. 

4. The teacher should actually supervise during the study 
period. Many teachers seem to feel that the pupil is greatly 
benefitted by being permitted to study silently in the presence 
of the teacher, while the latter reads the daily newspaper, 
writes letters, makes out reports, prepares for the work of 
the next class or the next day, or even visits with other 
teachers. Supervised study affords the teacher a real oppor- 
tunity for effective guidance, and this opportunity should be 
made use of. 

5. The teacher should avoid being a “snoopervisor.” The 
teacher who interferes with the work of pupils who are suc- 
ceeding alone, is not a supervisor, but is really a “snooper- 
visor.” Just enough help should be given to prevent dis- 
couragement and waste of time. The law of self-activity must 
be put to work. Merely to “spray” or “sprinkle” pupils with 
ideas is ineffective. The amount of supervision should be 
reduced gradually until the pupil is self-reliant and efficient 
in his intellectual pursuits. 

6. Pupils should be supervised in the application of rules 
for study until these rules become a habit. Good rules on 
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how to study are effective only when the teacher gives the 
pupils abundant practice in the application of these rules. 
Too often the teacher feels that his duty has been performed 
when he has given pupils a list of good rules in either printed 
or ora! form. 

7. The teacher should go from pupil to pupil rather than 
attempt to direct study from his seat or from some other 
distant point in the room. The teacher who “broadcasts” 
directions to individual pupils from some distant point in 
the room is bound to disturb pupils who are working. Dur- 
ing the study period the teacher should check carefully on 
the understanding and the adequacy of the assignment. This 
is impossible if the teacher does not go from pupil to pupil 
and quietly inspect the work being done by each pupil. The 
pupil who needs help most is often the pupil who does not 
go to the teacher’s desk for assistance. 

8. Individual differences in rate of learning need attention. 
As the teacher goes from pupil to pupil during the study 
period, he has an opportunity to adapt his assignment to the 
various pupils. He may find that the assignment is too long 
for even the fastest workers, or he may find that even the 
slowest workers unexpectedly complete the work in a very 
short time. The resourceful teacher is ready with an enriched, 
rather than merely an extended, assignment. Perhaps a 
group of pupils are meeting the same difficulty, and can be 
taken as a group to a corner of the room for supplementary 
instruction and assistance while the other pupils continue 
with their work undisturbed. In other words, the group- 
study plan should be used frequently. 

9. During the study period for a given class, no pupil 
should be permitted to prepare work for any OTHER class. 
The teacher of English, for example, is not as well prepared 
to supervise the work in physics or solid geometry as he is 
to supervise English. The entire class period assigned to a 
certain subject belongs to that subject alone. The enriched 
assignment and effective drill can well utilize whatever extra 
time any pupil seems to have in the class period. 
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10. Specific technique for each subject, as well as gen- 
eralized technique applicable to all subjects, is needed. There 
are at least five very different types of learning, namely: 
the science type, the appreciation type, the language-arts 
type, the pure-practice type, and the practical-arts type. Each 
of these has its own underlying psychology, and its own 
appropriate procedures. It is true, nevertheless, that there 
are also many general principles that are applicable to all 
types of learning and teaching. 

11. A reasonable amount of home work should be required. 
The pupil should be given an opportunity to put into prac- 
tice at home the principles stressed in supervised study at 
school. Self-reliance must be developed so that the pupil 
will ultimately succeed in his intellectual activities without 
supervision. 

12. Suitable equipment should be provided and well ar- 
ranged. Since pupils spend more time in the classroom in 
supervised study than where supervised study is not used, 
more attention should be given to the comfort of the pupils. 
It is a good plan to have a few tables in the room so that 
pupils may lay out their working materials there at times. 
Seats should be arranged so that the teacher and other pupils 
will not disturb the pupil at work in his seat. 

13. Group control should be carefully measured. Aggre- 
gate attention of the class should be checked by the minute- 
by-minute plan, the interval plan, or the phase plan. The 
percentage of attention of the class as a whole can be 
obtained in this way. The results may well be discussed 
with the class, and will give the teacher some valuable 
information. 

14. The individual profile sheet should be used. Morri- 
son’s plan for the individual profile for sustained application 
is a valuable device. A picture is thus obtained of the pupil’s 
study habits, and may be used as the basis for a talk to the 
individual pupil or to the group. The writer found in lec- 
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turing to college freshmen that better results were obtained 
by discussing the profile than by giving rules for study. 

15. Class periods should be approximately sixty minutes 
long. While supervised study may succeed in shorter periods, 
it is best to have class periods of about one hour. The ninety- 
minute period destroys desirable flexibility in schedule-mak- 
ing, and in case a pupil wishes to carry five subjects he finds 
the ninety-minute period an impediment. Most high schools 
that use supervised study, have a class period of approxi- 
mately one hour. 

16. Good discipline must be secured and maintained. With- 
out good discipline, supervised study cannot succeed satis- 
factorily. In the December 1930 issue of the American School 
Board Journal will be found the writer’s article entitled “Class 
Control in Supervised Study.” 

The foregoing list of suggestions is not at all exhaustive, 
but the results secured from supervised study can no doubt 
be materially improved by careful application of the sugges- 
tions given. 
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Nationalism in Names of Counties 


JOHN A. KINNEMAN 
STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, NORMAL, ILLINOIS 


Summum s NT Virginia one might reasonably expect to find 
2 certain differences in social organization, in 
attitudes and in general point of view on the 
part of the people who live in the counties bear- 
ing the names of King William or Princess Anne 
= from those who live in Washington, Wise, Wythe 
= or Franklin. Certainly that was true in all of 
Sommers \irginia’s history to the time of the Civil War, 
if it is not true at the present time. The history of Vir- 
ginia, in a large measure, consisted of a continuous struggle 
between the people of the back country and those of the tide- 
water. It was the people of the back country, then near 
Richmond, who revolted against the King’s government in 
1676. It was the back country, as against the eastern aris- 
tocracy, to which Henry and Jefferson addressed their appeals. 
It was the most remote back country which seceded in Civil 
War times to establish the separate state of West Virginia. 
Even today the Shenandoah Valley constitutes an area widely 
different from the tidewater region in soil, crops, peoples 
and folkways. e 
In Pennsylvania one found in the early days, and still finds, 
some striking differences between the people of Montgomery, 
Chester and Berks in the southeast and those folks who inhab- 
ited Warren, Wayne, McKean and Clinton, located in the 
range of the “northern tier.” The Quakers in and about 
Philadelphia, and the Pennsylvania “Dutch,” living in counties 
bearing English names, form a different culture from the 
Scotch-Irish and the Irish who went into the mountain coun- 
ties. The up country supported Jefferson and Jackson; the 
region about Philadelphia was Hamiltonian. 
Similarly, one is likely to find a different type of civiliza- 
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tion in states that are dominated by names of counties which 
are obviously English in their origin, as against those states 
that have counties bearing names that are dominantly Amer- 
ican. Isle of Wight and Clay, King George and Jackson, 
Suffolk and Pike, Lancaster and Madison, Warwick and Mon- 
roe, Chester and Jefferson might constitute some striking 
contrasts in culture. Certainly they are illustrative of a 
series of English names as against a series of names that 
is recognized as America. 


When compared with the names of counties in the states 
of the middle West, the counties of the eastern seaboard 
states show some striking contrasts. Pennsylvania, for ex- 
ample, has Chester, Delaware, Montgomery, Berks, Bucks, 
Northampton, Cumberland, Lancaster and York within easy 
reach of Philadelphia. Interestingly enough a number of 
these counties occupy positions to one another quite similar 
to the positions of shires of similar names in England. Lan- 
caster and York adjoin in Pennsylvania as they do in Eng- 
land, while Northumberland, Cumberland and Chester are 
nearby. It is not until one reaches the back country of the 
state that Adams, Franklin, Greene, Jefferson, Clinton and 
Perry are found. However, a hold-over of English names is 
found in the back country, mountain region in such names 
as Huntington, Bedford, Somerset and Westmoreland. An 
examination of the map of ,New Jersey reveals such pecu- 
liarly English names as Somerset, Sussex, Essex, Cumber- 
land, Gloucester, Middlesex, Monmouth and Salem, while 
Maryland does equally well with Worcester, Somerset, Queen 
Annes, Princes Georges, Montgomery, Kent, Dorchester, 
Charles, Cecil, Calvert and Baltimore. The German influence 
reveals itself in Frederick and Garrett. Little Delaware, 
extending its counties to three, has New Castle, Kent and 
Sussex, while New York, dominated principally by Indian 
names for counties, has Dutchess, Essex, Kings, Queens, Suf- 
folk, Orleans, St. Lawrence, Ulster and Westchester. 


It is Virginia, however, that displays an array of English 
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names for its counties. A few of them—Bedford, Bucking- 
ham, Essex, Prince George, Prince Edward, Rockingham, 
Southampton, Norfolk and Westmoreland are enough to illus- 
trate the dominant English note in the naming of Virginia’s 
counties. Few indeed of Virginia’s counties bear the names 
of American heroes. 


By the time that seaboard settlers commenced to cross the 
Allegheny Mountains, in the post-Revolutionary period, na- 
tional heroes were commencing to emerge. If we turn to 
the states of the Ohio and Mississippi valley we find a pre- 
ponderance of counties named for American heroes. Wash- 
ington seems to have been honored by all of the eleven states, 
from Pennsylvania to Mississippi. Franklin was given as 
much honor, while Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Perry and 
Pike seemed to have been looked upon with almost as much 
favor. 


In the region lying west of the Allegheny Mountains we 
have eight states admitted to the Union in slightly more than 
three decades after Washington was inaugurated as the first 
President. Five of these states—Indiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Illinois and Missouri, were admitted within a five-year 
period. It is in these states that one finds a preponderance 
of counties named for American heroes. Except for Bedford, 
Chester and Cumberland in Tennessee and such names as 
Carlisle and Cumberland in Kentucky one finds the counties 
west of the Alleghenies named almost entirely for American 
heroes. Except in Iowa, where there is a scattering of more 
than a dozen Indian names of counties, the people seem to 
have had a desire to restrict the names to those of national 
heroes, or to leading local characters. 

This is as one would naturally expect it to have been. The 
period from 1815 to 1820, and even after, was one of domi- 
nant nationalism. Lousiana had been purchased a decade 
earlier. John Quincy Adams was urging the annexation of 
Texas on the flimsy pretext that it was a part of Louisiana. 
American manufacturers, under the stimulus of a protective 
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tariff, were commencing to turn out American goods. Jack- 
son was fighting Indians in the South and the United States 
government was negotiating for the purchase of Florida. 
Spain was ceding her claims to Oregon. Turnpikes were 
commencing to appear in all parts of the new nation. Steam- 
boats had begun to appear on the western rivers. A second 
war with Great Britain, disastrous on land but successful on 
sea, had been brought to a conclusion. It was a period of 
aggression, of accomplishment, of hopeful anticipation, of 
expansion and of an almost arrogant nationalism. Under 
such circumstances why shouldn’t American legislatures give 
preference to the names of American heroes when counties 
were to be named? 

The following table will furnish a record of the preferences 
which seemed to have been held for the names of many of 
the pre-Civil War heroes by the people of some of the Ameri- 
can states. All of the states from which the names of the 
following fifty-one counties were taken, with the exception 
of one, were admitted to the Union by 1820. 
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Of the fifty-one names included in the above table we find 
that Illinois has in its list at least 44 of them. These 44 con- 
stitute 43% of the state’s 102 counties. The 42 in Indiana 
constitute 46% of that state’s counties. In contrast with this 
only 12 of Virginia’s 100 counties and 19 of Pennsylvania’s 
67, or 28%, are included in the list. 


This list of fifty-one does not include such names as Allen, 
Buchanan, Crockett, Decatur, Floyd, Fremont, Gallatin, Grant, 
Houston, Jay, Lowndes, Logan, Schuyler, Stark, Story, Taney, 
Trumbull and Van Buren, together with many others which 
are found in one or more states, but in numbers not suffi- 
ciently large to warrant their inclusion in the list given above. 

The author is not desirous of concluding that the names of 
all of the counties listed above can be explained on the basis 
that they are named for certain historical characters. The 
frequency of the appearance of Johnson probably cannot be 
accounted for on the basis of any one person by that name. 
The same might be said of Butler which appears at least 
six times in the eleven states. Neither is there any certainty 
that the counties named for Sullivan have taken their names 
from the Revolutionary War general, nor that the counties 
named for Brown have taken their names from the military 
leader by that name. At the same time there is no proof 
that all of the counties named Macon were in honor of 
Nathaniel Macon. 


The student of American history may find some significance 
in these names. The teacher of American history may find 
a scheme for motivating a study of biographies as well as for 
interpreting the stirring days following the treaty of Ghent. 
The research worker may find an opportunity to investigate 
in detail the forces in our states which determined upon the 
names of certain Americans for counties. A study similar 
to this could be made of states admitted to the Union at a 
later period. It will be important to note also that Ameri- 
can names are evidenced not only in the names of counties 
but inquiry into the names of towns incorporated during the 
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first fifty years of the nineteenth century would doubtless 
reveal the same general tendency. 

The influence of immediate events upon the naming of 
counties is reflected in Buena Vista, Cerro Gordo and Palo 
Alto in Iowa, admitted in 1846, at the time of the Mexican 
War, as well as in the naming of a county in that state for 
Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot. It is evident that there is 
a close relationship between the names of the national heroes 
of a given period and the names of the counties of a state 
which was admitted to the Union at the time of the promi- 
nence of the hero. 

However, some one might explain the persistence of Mont- 
gomery as a county name from Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina to all of the western states included 
in this study except Missouri. Does the recurrence of this 
name depend upon Welsh settlements or upon mere accident? 
Would one find in the Montgomery counties such distinctively 
Welsh names — Bryn Mawr, Bryn Athyn, Bala, Cynwyd, 
Llanerch, Merion and Newtown, as one finds in or near the 
border of Montgomery in Pennsylvania? Some one might 
explain the persistence of Carroll as a county name in eight 
of the eleven states studied. Was it due to the survival of 
the venerable signer of the Declaration until after the admis- 
sion of these states or was it the appearance of Catholic 
settlements which determined upon this name? 

Similarly, inquiry might be made concerning the impor- 
tance of local heroes. What significance does the beginner 
in the field of American history attach to Quitman, Wilkin- 
son and Prentiss in Mississippi, to Lowndes in Alabama, to 
St. Clair in Illinois and Missouri, to Crockett in Tennessee, 
to Breckenridge in Kentucky, to Campbell in Tennessee, to 
Caldwell in North Carolina, Missouri and Kentucky, to 
Wythe, Page and Nelson in Virginia? 


By no means is it to be assumed that material of this kind 
is suitable for presentation to boys and girls in the upper 
grades. This is especially true when we recognize that the 
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emphasis in modern social science teaching is placed upon 
the social and the industrial aspects of history rather than 
upon the political. However, material of this sort is valu- 
able to the teacher for it illustrates the trends in American 
life during the first quarter of the nineteenth century and 
thereby presents an intimate picture of the forces of nation- 
alism that were at work. 





Service 


With every child that comes to earth 
There cometh also at its birth 

A little light—a spark divine— 

That spark was yours, and it was mine. 
Our task, to shed a kindly ray 

Upon another’s darker way; 

For human feet may stumble, fall— 
That, too, a heritage of all. 


Sometimes a light is dim and low 
While others shine with brighter glow; 
Could we but realize, give heed 

And minister to others need, 

No higher joy be yours or mine, 

Than, drawing from the source divine, 
Because we lived with purpose high 

We helped a little, you and I. 


ANNIE REED PIERCE, 
206 Myrtle Street, 
Rockland, Mass. 





























The Intelligence and Achievement of 


Negro Children 
T. J. FARR 


TENNESSEE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
COOKEVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Smumuncumuus FTE the writer was Professor of Education in 

Clarke College, Newton, Mississippi, his interest 

W in negro education caused him to investigate the 

intellectual and educational status of the negro 

mmucummdg COildren of Newton county. For the study, he 

: selected the two largest village schools of the 

= county and administered three tests to the two 

Smmmmcmuum«s Hyndred negro children who were in attendance. 

The Illinois Intelligence Scale was the first test given. Dur- 

ing alternate days of the same week, Monroe’s Standardized 

Silent Reading Test, and Monroe’s General Survey Scale in 
Arithmetic were used to test achievement. 

A preliminary study of the problem indicated that only a 
small per cent of negro children remain in school until they 
finish the eighth grade. Several causes suggest themselves: 
The most urgent is that of the poverty of the negro families 
and the corresponding necessity of the negro child to support 
himself. Another is that the negro can earn about as much 
money before finishing the eighth grade as he can after he 
finishes because he usually enters the class of unskilled labor 
where there is very little if any mental work required. The 
type of work given by the grade school may be another rea- 
son for this condition. The negro is naturally inclined to 
industrial work and failing to find the courses in the grade 
schools which he feels are suited to his needs and desires, he 
quits school. If more industrial work were offered in the 


early grades, the negro would be more encouraged to remain 
in school. 
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Table I shows the distribution of the chronological ages of 


the negro children who were tested. 


Age Girls Boys 
19—19—11 ............. 1 
18—18—11 ............. x 6 
EE ES nn 4 8 
16—16—l11 ............. 13 6 
15—15—11 ........... ie 6 4 
14—14—-1]1 ............. 18 8 
18—18—1] ............. 18 6 
OS ES 12 6 
Eee 12 6 
10—10—11 ............. 6 14 
9— 9—I1] ............. 7 8 
S— B—1] .......ccceee 5 4 
SS ) errr rT Tee 6 6 
ee a 118 82 
Al a 13.2 12.5 


TABLE II.—Distribution of Mental Age 


Mental Age Girls Boys 
18—138—11 ............. 1 
6 il as we a6 4 4 
11—1]1—-1] ............. 10 5 
SE 2 2 
9— 9—l11 ............. 24 8 
NE oweeeweceo e's 20 20 
SS a 36 14 
6— 6—l1 ............. 22 16 
I i ae was piace 2 
EE SER Ra A rn 118 82 
IES TR Se Se ea 8.05 8.4 


According to Table I the median chronological age of the 
negro boy tested is 12.5, the median for the negro girl is 13.2 
while the median mental age is 8.4 for the boy and 8.05 for 
the girl. 
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TABLE III.—Ratio of Mental Age to Chronological Age 


T.Q. Girls Boys 
I a ed yeh icceds DP din io aeaeanen 
Gt ca aed a a ny & 1 
a. ae he ow es Dai < cbieGe'ews 4 
A ee ae Sa Te 20 
rary BR ihn o cidade 12 
aR Rr ON al as ie 16 
Ps rasan éauen BEES 15 
og ere es chk wees 14 
REE SS diatscinnn's eatin SE i vn delivks daibe 82 
Ee UD corked aietie 67.5 


Tables II and III indicate clearly that negro boys and girls 
are below in mental age as compared with chronological age. 
The distribution is decidedly toward the inferior group and 
shows that the mentality of those tested is in general below 
normal. 


TABLE IV.—Reading Ability as Shown by Monroe’s 
Standardized Silent Reading Test 


Grade No. Children Rate Comprehension 
3 69 51 4.5 
Standard 52 .f 
4 122 74 6.3 
Standard 73 13.0 
5 70 93 8.3 
Standard 89 19.0 
6 46 90 9.0 
Standard 88 20.0 
7 21 101 12.6 
Standard 99 23.0 


Table IV shows that the rate of reading of the negro pupils 
is up to and in some cases beyond the standard as is given 
by Monroe, but in comprehension, they fell far below the 
standards. It is quite evident that they were emphasizing 
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speed to the detriment of comprehension. Herein may be a 
possible reason for the mental age of the negro pupil being 
so low. There is doubt as to the childrens’ ability to read 
well enough for the tests to be valid. One will readily see 
that success in passing the intelligence test used is condi- 
tioned largely on the extent and accuracy of vocabulary and 
on verbal ingenuity as these tests include analogies, sentence 
vocabulary, verbal ingenuity, and synonym-antomyms. In- 
variably it was on the above parts of the tests that the negro 
scores were found to be the lowest. Professor S. S. Colvin 
says, “We never measure inborn intelligence; we always 
measure acquired intelligence but we infer from difference 
in acquired intelligence, difference in native endowment. 
When we compare individuals in a group who have had com- 
mon experiences and note the difference in the attainment 
of these individuals.” Again he says, “Tests are valid only 
within a group who have had identical or very similar oppor- 
tunities for gaining familiarity with the material of the tests 
and who have not only some opportunity to learn but the 
same desire to learn.” 


TABLE V.—Arithmetic Ability as Shown by Monroe’s 


General Survey Scale in Arithmetic 


Grade 3 4 5 6 7 

Achievement Age 8.1 8.2 8.6 9.0 9.6 
Standard Achievement Age 8.0 92 1011 120 13.4 
Negro pupil grade medians 9.0 17.0 23.0 27.0 30.0 
Standard grade medians 10.0 25.0 360 40.0 49.0 


The achievement age of the negro children in the third 
grade is as high as it should be when compared with the 
standard age. While the medians rise slightly from grade 
to grade, they do not rise in proportion to the standard medi- 
ans. These results lead to the question as to whether or not 
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the course of study given for these grades is not too far 
advanced for the negro pupils or perhaps the standards are 
too much to be expected. 

The findings of this investigation as to the mentality of 
the negro coincides in all essential points with those pub- 
lished by the ones who have made a more thorough study 
of the intelligence of the negro. 


Negro children judged by the scores of those tested are 
below the standard in intelligence. This may be partially 
explained by the lack of the negro’s ability to read with suffi- 
cient understanding for the tests to be valid, by the poor 
home environment of the negro pupils, and by the inferior 
quality of instruction in the negro schools. 
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Who Visits the Reserve Desk at the Library? 


HARVEY C. LEHMAN and PAUL A. WITTY 
OHIO UNIVERSITY and NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Sums FTF following procedure was employed recently 
T in an attempt to discover which students in cer- 


tain educational psychology classes were check- 
ing out most frequently the assigned reading 
materials at the Ohio University library reserve 
: desk. At the beginning of the spring semester 
in 1929, the university librarian was requested 
® to save all cards containing the signatures of 
students who had checked out books. The students, of course, 
were not aware that the present study was contemplated. 
Immediately following the final examination at the close of 
the semester, the library cards were assembled. Before the 
data were studied, a survey was made to discover to what 
extent students had access to the assigned books. It was 
necessary to take into account the various means by which 
indirect access might have been obtained. In a few instances 
not all of the library copies of a given book had been placed 
on reserve. In such cases it was possible for a student to 
obtain a copy of the book in the library stacks and to study 
it there without leaving his name. It was possible also in 
some cases for a student to obtain access to reading material 
similar to the assigned by seeking the bound volumes in the 
library stacks. A student also might own one or more of 
the assigned books. On the last day of the semester the 
students were asked to report the books owned by them. 
The books which the students might have obtained else- 
where than at the reserve desk were eliminated and three 
books remained. These books contained approximately 60 per 
cent of the assigned reading materials in a beginning course 
in educational psychology. 
Each student was required to submit during the semester 
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a number of written solutions to problems selected from 
Whipple’s exercise book. In preparing these problems the 
students were expected to make generous use of the refer- 
ences listed in the book. For the students’ convenience, the 
reference books were placed at the library reserve desk. 
There were four books frequently referred to by Whipple to 
which students appeared to have access only through the 
reserve desk. 

The signatures of students who had checked out the seven 
above-mentioned books were next tabulated. Data were 
secured for three classes in educational psychology involving 
a total of 73 students (29 boys and 44 girls). It was assumed 
that the frequency with which the students checked out the 
seven books might be indicative of the relative frequency with 
which they had read from the entire set of assignments. 

The data reveal notable individual differences in the fre- 
quency with which the students visited the reserve desk. The 
present findings were startling to the writers. For the seven 
books, the average number of check-outs was 15.2 (range 
0-54). The girls, as would be anticipated, manifested more 
industry in this regard than the boys; the average number 
of check-outs for the girls was 16.1; for the boys, 14.1. Three 
students had more than 40 check-outs reported, whereas, two 
students had not checked out any one of the seven books. 

So surprising was this latter finding that the writers 
doubted at first the validity of the data. Individual confer- 
ences were sought therefore with the five students who had 
the smallest number of check-outs. The conferences were 
private individual ones. In each instance an attempt was 
first made to put the student at ease by discussing with him 
briefly one or two recent attempts at objective research. 
Incidentally, the student was told his course grade and that 
the grade had been registered previously. The student was 
then assured that he could assist in checking the validity of 
an investigation in which data were difficult to procure. A 
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portion of the data was then displayed and the student was 
asked whether he considered the data valid. 

Student A. (according to our data he had not checked 
out a book), asserted that he had read once from “a book” 
that had been taken from the reserve desk by a fraternity 
brother. This student admitted that, aside from this fact, 
the data were correct in so far as they applied to him. Stu- 
dent A. was unable to recall which book he had obtained 
from his fraternity brother. 


Student B. asserted that the data were approximately cor- 
rect. He explained his ability to dispense with the assigned 
reading on the ground that courses at Ohio University are 
characterized by much overlapping. Using “Transfer of 
Training” as illustrative, this student pointed out that this 
topic was treated in numerous courses, including General 
Methods of Teaching, Methods of Teaching Senior High 
School Mathematics, Methods of Teaching Junior High School 
Mathematics, Educational Psychology, and General Psychol- 
ogy. For this reason student B. found it unnecessary to do 
all of the assigned reading on certain topics. 

The memory of student C. was hazy. He felt sure that he 
had read two of the seven books (these had been checked 
out by fraternity brothers) ; he was uncertain as to whether 
he had read two other books, and he thought that he had not 
read the remaining three books. 


Student D. asserted that she had received from her sister 
one of the books used for writing out the problems from 
Whipple’s exercise book. Although student D. had failed to 
mention this ownership when (with other members of the 
class) she had been given opportunity to do so several days 
previously, the writer did not remind her of this inconsist- 
ency. Student D. added that, although she had studied none 
of the other six books of the list, she had nevertheless studied 
the one book assiduously. She claimed also that she had 
studied two or three books which contained material similar 
to that found in the seven. 
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Let it be said in all frankness at this point that, having 
finished the four interviews described above, the writer met 
stoically the announcement that student E. had left town for 
the summer vacation and that it would be impossible to have 
an interview until after the summer. Despite the writer’s 
best attempts at tactful questioning it must be confessed that 
the personal interviews were somewhat embarrassing to the 
students. The first four interviews however gave convincing 
evidence that the students having fewest check-outs at the 
reserve desk were not very industrious individuals. 

The next step was to ascertain characteristics of students 
who most frequently visit the reserve desk. Although the 
present study bears only indirectly upon the amount of time 
devoted to study, it brings to mind several recent studies in 
which attempts have been made to discover the amount of 
time spent in study by bright and by dull students respec- 
tively. Since it has been found usually that dull students 
report somewhat more hours of study than bright ones, it 
might have been assumed that the dull students would also 
visit the library reserve desk more frequently than the bright 
ones. This however did not follow. 

Coefficients of correlation between intelligence test score 
and number of check-outs at the reserve desk were computed 
for the three classes of students. Upon entering the uni- 
versity these students had been given the Ohio State Univer- 
sity Psychological Examination, Forms 10, 11, and 12. The 
r’s between ranks on the OSU and number of check-outs 
for three classes were found. These were as follows. 


No. of 

students r 
Ee . ociiedetoue OP cis esewhnen +.06 
ih! SRP Rr Se ee a +.07 
nD gia lalate aii i Bsn vee tiekad +.01 


Although the above data show little relationship between 
intelligence test score and frequency of visiting the reserve 
desk, it is conceivable that these low r’s may be due in part 
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to overlapping of the two middle quartiles. Consideration 
of students in the upper and in the lower quartiles (in regard 
to number of library check-outs) should reveal any conspicu- 
ous differences in intelligence and other traits between indus- 
trious and non-industrious students. It was decided there- 
fore to ignore the two middle quartiles and to study inten- 
sively the lower and the upper quartiles. Eighteen students 
with the largest number of check-outs and eighteen students 
with the smallest number of check-outs were selected. These 
two groups are listed in Table I as workers and drones 
respectively. These terms refer only to students who deviate 
in number of library check-outs. It will be noted that the 
workers have an average of more than 28 check-outs; the 
drones an average of less than 5 check-outs. The groups 
differ not only in frequency with which they visited the 
reserve desk; they differ markedly in the number of absences 
from class. The total number of absences for the 18 workers 
was but 7; for the drones the total number of absences was 
58. The workers earned moreover 50 per cent more grade 
points than the drones in the semester’s work in educational 
psychology. (Term grades were obtained by administering 
8 objective examinations.) 


Table I shows that the two groups (workers and drones) 
differ little in intelligence test scores. When the average is 
employed as the means of comparison, the drones are found 
to be slightly more intelligent than the workers; the averages 
are 47.7 and 45.98 respectively. 


Still another attack upon the problem was made. Table II 
presents a comparison of the 18 brightest students with the 
18 dullest. It will be noted from Table II that the average 
percentile score upon the OSU was 84.9 for the brightest stu- 
dents and 16.8 for the dullest ones. It is thus obvious that 
the bright and the dull groups herein studied differ markedly 
in whatever the OSU psychological examination measures. 
These two groups were next compared with reference to the 
number of library check-outs. The differences were prac- 
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tically negligible; the averages were 16.78 and 15.72 respec- 
tively. It thus appears that, as measured by the means 
employed, there is no marked difference in frequency with 
which these bright and dull students visit the library reserve 
desk. Although perhaps they ought to do so, dull students 
appear to visit the library reserve desk no more frequently 
than bright students. 


SUMMARY 


1. In the present paper an attempt has been made to 
ascertain the frequency with which certain students visited 
the library reserve desk. 

2. Individual differences in the frequency with which 
books were checked out were enormous. Some students tak- 
ing certain courses were found never to have checked out 
the assigned books; some visited the reserve desk so seldom 
that little value could have accrued from their visits. 

3. The coefficients of correlation between intelligence test 
score and frequency with which books were checked out from 
the reserve desk was practically zero. 

4. Although the checking out of a book is not identical 
with its judicious and profitable use, this problem of the 
use of books placed on reserve is one of great significance 
in college where assignments are made often in a perfunctory 
fashion and reading is assumed. 

5. Since it has usually been found that dull students 
report somewhat more hours of study than bright ones, it 
might have been anticipated that dull students would have 
visited the reserve desk more often than the bright ones. The 
failure of this study to reveal such a situation may be due 
to any one or more of the following facts: (a) The students 
may not have reported accurately (in certain earlier studies) 
the number of hours that they studied, (b) dull students 
may retain books checked from the reserve desk for a longer 
period of time than do bright students, (c) the situation at 
Ohio University may be different from what is found else- 
where. 
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TABLE I. Students who checked out books frequently at 
the reserve desk versus those who checked out 
books infrequently 

No. of OSU percentile No. of 


18 workers check-out score absences 
a eR rs stains a; ; abeene 2 
Bs Ce gn TH baie EPPA 0 
pr eerre eee Ata tien’ 1 
— SA are rs 0 
2S Leone a f Beeces J 0 
aaa te bak iw aie: a Gi bean alee 0 
a ae ee a, 0 
ee i OE scams aie 0 
a a. se i ails cs ery Ses 0 
err Sse a. eee 0 
ery. ae i mn * vipat 0 
ae Ea ae 0 
eS ee 7 ae Ee ee 0 
a ee ach pcos 3 
is vJecdtiee SS oehiauc & oe” ¢ eeek 0 
A: Sosa ee ig a ausuxs 0 
PON: hanenis ae me eewetis 1 
REE ee DS Sih ladies 0 
Average 28.83 45.98 388 
No. of OSU percentile No. of 
18 drones check-outs score absences 
a RE es ae Barrer 
ee aren ee a eckue 5 
EN eres | age tae nel. -guibegans 3 
Sa | inn tiie snus a a ae * 4 
gees” CT NSS RF 7 
UE. ost od ak NS gain ae 5 
A eae I Se atic BN  teive ian 5 
YY ing acces lS jg atatnd, a weeees 3 
ae —— ae | a 0 
BD Vier inciat dg Se ss athe ince 4 
rr eee’. ESS 0 
Se se wintine« Re er 3 
ar ar  RRRY OP a te 0 
ee etn inte shi are 1 
c—T—eE ) tia wae aera 2 
ae Se” ienece ears 6 
a” ~ atemeate wr wee awe Oe i oe ee 5 
ae ah ii BME 2 


Average 4.28 47.7 3.22 
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TABLE II. Students scoring highest on the OSU Psychological 
Examination versus those who scored lowest 


18 bright OSU percen- No. of No. of 
students tile score check-outs absences 
ae ae Gay een 3 
a” eevet'e Se ele ireits ee cae 2 
eae ee ee ee. oes ae: pees 2 
n> eécen et cae 0 
hee Sarr PS 7 2 
> ealeeie ae) - senwen 5 
. Weenies a scene >’. souk 5 
Eee ae Sy: ‘wees 2 
- . Vesews oe vneceele RS 0 

errs a: weeeee ere: 1 
he i ikwaks ene» | eres aye. 1 
er ee ei eee RS... 9 ghee eta 2 
a ‘a gees a snd oon a . aderatieaih 6 
ee od Dh ee) wakoled 0 
——UEFE— ma  eanent oer ‘deckai 0 
Sh se want —- vaeey ae sevibe 0 
aes . Serer Ser: se ues 1 
Se ita weds ae esas ae 0 
Average 84.93 15.72 1.78 
18 dull OSU percen- No. of No. of 
students tile score check-outs absences 
me. ocewes Ere eo" Meet. eae 1 
ae . eee. an)? samaiee 0 
As a. Ate ane ae “Sens 0 
Pn * wish oe. Oe. “assed RS 0 
So ee . laa ae Sees 1 
La i ewiekal _: even 0 
ae ae Te < Gaebas 0 
ae “giepre Bits -aenete -. : deetiie 3 
| Cher er arr 1 
Vaan ii oe at.’ > \gultaheiae 0 
Es. 8 a ini Rae are ee rene 0 
Pe Mt -  tedispie Sapper 7 
ee Ss ee ta a: samen 0 
Sere a. eeweus See 3 
AT dal i, aoe RS Se 1 
Biase et sea a, pce 4 
ae <ekeeied ae edie oe Lg eek 1 
BR neceaitati eS: egal as Oe: wheat 0 
Average 16.83 16.78 1.22 
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American Notes—Editorial 


“Twas the eighteenth of April in ’75,” that a Boston silversmith 
galloped through the moonlit countryside to warn sleepy farmers that 
the Red Coats were marching on Lexington and Concord. It was 
also in April that Shakespeare was born, that Washington was inau- 
gurated, and that Peary discovered the North Pole. In fact, the 
month contains over 100 anniversaries including the birthdays of 
more than 80 famous men and women, according to Mary E. Hazel- 
tine in “Anniversaries and Holidays,” published by the American 
Library Association. 

April 1 has been All Fools day since 1564 when the rearrangement 
of the calendar transferred New Year’s day from March 25 to Janu- 
ary 1. It is said that the week following the old New Year’s day 
had been a festival and that, after the change had confused many 
simple folk, jokesters seized the opportunity to play pranks on the 
first day of April, which had formerly marked the end of the New 
Year’s celebration. 

In the history of the United States, April is especially outstand- 
ing. On the last day of the month in 1789, Washington became the 
first president of the new nation, and just 14 years later, Jefferson 
obtained from a hard-pressed Napoleon the great Louisiana purchase, 
thereby more than doubling the territory of the original thirteen 
states. 

It was on the ninth in 1865 that soldiers in blue and grey laid 
down their arms and it was on April 6, 52 years later, that Woodrow 
Wilson declared war on Germany. 

Four presidents born in this month were, Jefferson, on the thir- 
teenth; Buchanan, on the twenty-third; Grant, on the twenty-sev- 
enth; and Monroe, on the twenty-eighth. Buchanan’s birthday is 
shared by Shakespeare, St. George, patron saint of England; Cer- 
vantes, author of “Don Quixote”; and Turner, the English artist. 
Grant’s birthday is the anniversary of the death of Magellan, who 
first sailed round the world and whose birth date is unknown. The 
twenty-seventh is also the birthday of Gibbon, the historian ; Spencer, 
the philosopher; and Morse, the inventor of the telegraph. 

Morse, who discovered how to send messages humming over slender 
wires, was born in 1791, one year after the United States Congress 
passed the first patent act to protect inventors, and 83 years before 
the birth, on April 25, of Marconi, who flashed messages through 
the air on the first wireless. Other inventors born in this month 
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include Steinmetz, the electrical wizard, and Wilbur Wright, developer 
of the airplane. 

April 19 is observed as Primrose day in England to commemo- 
rate the death in 1881, of Benjamin Disraeli, the famous prime 
minister whose spectacular career has so frequently been dramatized. 
Each year on this day his statue in Parliament Square is decorated 
with primroses, his favorite flower. 

Statesmen born in April include Cromwell, Puritan leader; Bis- 
mark, Germany’s “iron chancellor”; the Duke of Wellington, “Eng- 
land’s grand old man”; as well as our own Henry Clay and Charles 
Evans Hughes. 

In addition to Shakespeare, April’s roll of literary men includes 
Defoe, Wordsworth, Irving, Hans Christian Anderson, and Edward 
Everett Hale. 

—Mary E. Hazeltine, American Library Association, Chicago, Ill. 





Birps WiLL Soon Buitp THER Homes Now. How discarded 
packing boxes may be converted into many different types of attrac- 
tive bird houses is demonstrated by the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization of the Department of Commerce, in its recent publica- 
tion entitled “You Can Make It for Camp and Cottage,” the second 
of a series of booklets designed to bring about a closer and more 
economical use of second-hand wood containers and odd pieces of 
lumber. 

It is pointed out that with the approach of spring, now is the 
proper time to prepare accomodations for the feathered visitors. The 
average boy, with a few simple tools found in every home, a can of 
paint and a brush, and guided by plans shown in the booklet, can 
prepare homes for all common species of birds. 

“You Can Make It for Camp and Cottage” contains more than 
100 plans and designs. Everything from camp stools to fishing 
tackle boxes can be made from the suggestions and working plans 
set out in the booklet. Desks, tabourets, beach sandals, folding 
tables, chairs and numerous other articles of utility and convenience 
are included. 

According to the Committee, camp directors, schools, civic organ- 
izations, playground associations, and boys’ and girls’ clubs through- 
out the country have displayed considerable interest in the booklet 
and are cooperating in its distribution. 

“You Can Make It for Camp and Cottage” may be obtained for 
ten cents a copy from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
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ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., or from District Offices of 
the Department of Commerce located in principal cities of the 
country. 





How THE WEATHER Bureau TELLS WHAT THE WEATHER Is Go- 
ING TO Br. Back of the Weather Forecast, a 2-reel educational film, 
has just been released by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. Spon- 
sored by the Weather Bureau and distributed by the Office of Motion 
Pictures, this film answers pictorially the question, How can the 
Weather Bureau tell what the weather is going to be? 

Young America is presented as asking this and other questions 
and the Weather Bureau as giving the correct answers. C. F. Mar- 
vin, Chief of the Weather Bureau, tells the inquirer that it takes 
many things to make weather—heat, cold, wind, calm, sunshine, rain, 
drought, frost, snow, thunder, and lightning—and that the weather 
man has to know about all of these things, all over the country, 
and all at the same time. 

The film shows how the weather man keeps tabs on all these fac- 
tors. The inquirer learns the names and uses of the instruments 
he has seen at Weather Bureau Stations; the meanings of the weather 
symbols that appear in published weather maps, and how the informa- 
tion is assembled at the 200 Weather Bureau stations scattered 
throughout the United States. He learns that Washington receives 
daily telegraphic reports of conditions from the arctic circle nearly 
to the equator and from Central Europe westward to the coast of 
Asia, and that the information from these reports is plotted at dis- 
trict forecast centers on blank maps from which the forecasts are 
made. 

One sequence shows how observations are made at one of the 200 
Weather Bureau stations. There are several sequences showing mov- 
ing clouds and various cloud formations, some in accelerated motion, 
made in various sections of the world—in California, in the East, 
and in Hawaii. 

There are several effective scenes of technical animation, such as 
the parade of the weather symbols, and the weather map building 
itself up bit by bit, with the isobars drawing themselves and out- 
lining the “highs” and “lows” in a scientific manner. There is an 
unusual scene showing the thermograph making a continuous record 
of temperature changes. This scene was made under the time-lapse 
machine, set to take one picture every twelve minutes over a period 
of four days and nights. This machine was built by the late Howard 
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Greene, a member of the technical staff of the Office of Motion Pic- 
tures and director of this film. 

The closing scenes were made in the forecasting room at Wash- 
ington, D. C., where few visitors are allowed during forecasting 
hours. The forecaster explains how the information is received in 
code, translated immediately, and plotted on blank base maps, and 
how from these finished maps, which furnish a complete picture of 
today’s weather, the forecasts for tomorrow’s weather are made. 

This film is one of the “how-things-are-done” films, made to 
acquaint the public with different phases of the work of the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture. It may be borrowed, without charge, 
except for transportation to and from Washington, D. C., from the 
Office of Motion Pictures, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





EpITORIAL SUGGESTION FOR May Day, 1931. A window closed 
yesterday and today left open, a new softness in the air, more 
warmth and gold in the sunshine, a quickening in the soil, the 
flight of wild water-fowl, mating among the animals, the pulse of 
life beating more strongly in the human soul—and spring, the sea- 
son of May Day festivals, is at hand. 

In every country and from days long before the coming of the 
Christian era, May Day festivals have given expression to man’s joy 
in the face of life itself, his gratitude for the fundamental gifts of 
food, sunshine, clement weather, fecundity of earth, opportunity for 
work and for the continuance of life. 

In the United States May Day—now by Act of Congress National 
Child Health Day—is likewise dedicated to happiness. There is joy, 
laughter, song and the rhythm of dancing feet. But there is more 
than this. There is the hope of seventy-five million people for the 
young life of their children. There is the gathering of communities, 
not only to be happy and rejoice, but to take upon themselves the 
responsibility of “lifting their children to higher opportunities than 
they themselves have enjoyed.” This is the passion that influences 
the hearts of our people on May Day—National Child Health Day. 

The observance this year draws added fervor from President 
Hoover’s recent White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection, for the programs which are proposed to further the health and 
happiness of the child, “regardless of race or color, or situation, 
wherever he may live under the protection of the American flag,” 
are based upon the nineteen points of The Children’s Charter, which 
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was drawn up and adopted by those who made the Conference inves- 
tigations. 

Who are the children of the nation, the little boys and girls in 
the nation’s homes? 

They are the children of rich and poor, normal children and 
handicapped children, gifted children and dull children. Some of 
them bear burdens of work beyond their years and are in danger of 
exploitation. Some of them, in the next year, will be sick with sick- 
nesses that could be prevented. Some of them have the wide stretches 
of country in which to run and play and swim and fish; others must 
play in the city streets where the hazard of accidents shadows their 
heedless steps. Many of these children go happily and normally from 
home to school in the morning and back home at night; but many 
others are runaways from school, the childish truants from whose 
number the delinquents of tomorrow will so largely be drawn. The 
children of our nation are sheltered most often in the homes of their 
fathers and mothers; but they live also in institutions and in foster 
homes. They are forty-five million children, differing in circum- 
stances, personality, opportunity and ability, but each possessing the 
gift of life and each endowed with inalienable rights to fulfill to its 
maximum his capacity for health of body, mind and spirit and to 
enjoy the happiness that results therefrom. Whoever they are, what- 
ever they are, wherever they live, they are our children today and 
the nation’s citizens tomorrow. 

Therefore each of us is challenged on May Day—National Child 
Health Day—to take a share of responsibility for the health and 
protection of the children in our midst and to secure for them the 
rights named in The Children’s Charter as the first rights of citi- 
zenship. —The Child Health Association. New York, N. Y. 





KINDERGARTEN ENROLLMENT INCREASING IN UNITED STATES, 
America’s traditionally-accepted school age of 6 years is gradually 
becoming a thing of the past, a new Office of Education bulletin, 
Kindergarten-Primary Education, reveals. 

More children go to school today before they are 6 years old than 
ever before, and, in spite of decreased birth rates, statistics show 
approximately as many children in kindergartens as in third grade. 

An increase of more than 50 per cent has been noted in kinder- 
garten enrollment throughout the United States during the past 
10 years, showing the growing acceptance of the desirability of pre- 
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first grade training for children before they reach their sixth birth- 
day, the bulletin prepared by Mary Dabney Davis, nursery-kinder- 
garten-primary education specialist of the Office of Education dis- 
closes. 

Kindergartens are now regarded as an integral part of the United 
States school systems, the study shows. They are an accepted part 
of 8 out of 10 school systems in cities of 30,000 or more population, 
and in 5 out of 10 cities and towns having populations of 2,500 or 
more. 

The average kindergarten child is 54 years old the latter half of 
the school year. He is one of a class of 52, taught by one person, 
and is in school 3 hours a day. His mental age slightly exceeds his 
chronological age. 

The average first-grade pupil is 64 years old the latter half of the 
school year, and is in school from 4 to 6 hours daily. There are 40 
in the first-grade class, on the average, taught by one person. 

There is a great deal of overlapping in potential ability of children 
enrolled in kindergartens and first grades, Dr. Davis shows in her 
study, which is a challenge to those in charge of curriculum plan- 
ning for these two grades. 

Size of cities, budgets, transportation facilities, and various other 
factors affect the establishment of kindergartens, the study reports 
graphically and statistically. 

More than 2,000 children from 2 to 5 years old were in attendance 
at pre-kindergarten schools when the survey was made. These schools 
furnish early training and excellent opportunity for observation of 
behavior and adjustment of boys and girls before they reach kinder- 
garten or primary-school age. 

Nearly three and a quarter million children between 5 and 9 years 
old enrolled in kindergarten-primary schools are represented in the 
Office of Education study. 





During the last ten years the American public has shown greatly 
increased attention to personal hygiene, while the medical profession 
and other public health workers have been laying mueh emphasis 
upon the tremendous possibilities for prevention of diseases and pre- 
mature deaths. This trend toward “prevention rather than cure” 
since the World War has been responsible for the steady growth of 
the National Health Council which celebrates its tenth anniversary 
here this month, according to Thomas C, Edwards, Executive Officer. 
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Expansion of the Council’s work and the development of numerous 
activities among its 15 constituent members has resulted in the sign- 
ing of a lease for larger office quarters, Mr. Edwards announced. 
The headquarters of the National Health Council and those of nine 
of its constituent members which share office space with it on a 
coéperative plan will move, April 1, from 370 Seventh Avenue to 
the new Nelson Tower Building, 450 Seventh Avenue. The Council’s 
home had been in the former building since the organization was 
formed in 1921. The lease for new quarters, which is also for a 
period of ten years, was negotiated by Brown, Wheelock, Harris 
Vought & Company, 14 East 47th Street, representing the National 
Health Council, and by the Charles F. Noyes Company, Inc., 225 
Broadway, representing the Nelson Tower Building. 


The National Health Council and its member organizations will 
occupy the 11th to 15th floors inclusive; these organizations include: 
American Child Health Association, American Heart Association, 
American Public Health Association, American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, National Committee for Mental Hygiene, National Organiza- 
tion for Public Health Nursing, National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness, National Tuberculosis Association, Foundation for 
Positive Health. 


Space in the same building has been contracted for by the National 
Social Work Council, a coéperative group of 22 national social 
agencies, and by the following other organizations: American Journal 
of Nursing, American Nurses’ Association, Committee on Grading 
of Nursing Schools, National Health Circle for Colored People, 
National Amateur Athletic Federation (Women’s Div.), National 
League of Nursing Education, National Probation Association, New 
York State Nurses’ Association—From the National Health Council, 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 




















Book Reviews 


HOME-ROOM ACTIVITIES. By Iris Cleve Good, M.A., and Jane M. 
Crow, M.A., with an Introduction by R. J. Walters, M.A., D.Litt, and 
Carlos B. Ellis, M.A., Editor-in-chief. Professional and Technical Press, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York. N. Y. 

This book is “Dedicated” to Boys and Girls “whose earnest codpera- 
tion and untiring efforts have made this publication possible, and To 
You, their Instructors and Parents, who have so willingly guided and 
inspired these boys and girls.” Some of the contents of this book may 
be imagined by noting the “Parts” of the book. Part I is, “Organiza- 
tion of the Home Room”; Part II is: “Suggestions for Home-Room 
Programs”; a Guide for the Teacher; Student Government (1, Junior 
High Civic League; 2, Junior High Courts) ; How Can I Help my School 
and How Can the School Help Me Through Its Plan of Organization and 
Government; Procedure in the Home-Room Meetings; School Standards; 
Vocations; How to Study; Sportsmanship; Hallowe’en; Free Activities, 
Heroes, Thanksgiving, Citizenship and Service, Sense-of-Honor Program, 
Christmas, Winter, February, Safety First, Spring, Trees, Birds, Flowers, 
Easter, Astronomy, etc., etc. The pupils will never be against a book 
like this one. 


PROBLEMS IN EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Walter J. Gifford 
(State Teachers College, Harrisonburg, Virginia), and Clyde P. Shorts 
(at the same place). Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc. 728 pages. 

This is a book that will not be put away for a long time. It is a 
“book of principles” throughout. The student-teacher will find it use- 
ful. “Fresh or recent materials, a basal text or a companion readings 
book, the value of organizing, the material to help the student for his 
own growth in efficiency,” make the book especially useful. There are 
Appendix I, A Working Library; Appendix II, Figures for Use in Experi- 
ment in Perceptual Learning; Appendix III, Foreign Vocabularies for 
Experiment in Associative Learning. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By Clinton A. Bergstresser (New York) 
and Elmer Schuyler (New York). Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., New 
York and Philadelphia, 

This book teaches its pupils “exact knowledge, ready skill, and in- 
terest in the essential elementary algebra, through the formation of 
useful habits of thought, speech, and action.” The Contents gives 16 
sections: Numbers, operations and results, laws of order of operations, 
number expressions, evaluation of numerical expressions, evaluation of 
literal expressions, quantities, transformation of quantities, etc. Then 
Signed Numbers, Algebraic Expressions, Fractional Expressions, Graphs 
and Variables, Equations of Degree One Radical Expressions, Equations 
of Degree Two, Trigonometry, Cumulative Reviews (Index and Answers). 
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WONDERS OF THE ANIMAL WORLD. By William Atherton Du Puy 
D. C. Heath & Company, Boston, Mass. A book in the Heath Supple- 
mentary Readers that will please the younger pupils. The Contents 
tells about Grasshoppers for Food, Bats that See with their Wings, Cows 
as Trail Blazers, Feeding Humming-Bird Babies, etc, 


SONNY ELEPHANT. A Jungle Tale. By Madge A. Bigham. [Illus- 
trated by Berta and Elmer Hader. The Little, Brown and Company. It 
is a book that children will particularly enjoy. Large type, excellent 
pictures, and such items as: “Sonnoy Elephant,” “Little Tom-Tom Goes 
Fishing,” “A New Little House on Stilts,” “Old Papsy is Caught,” “The 
Caliph’s Birthday Parade,” etc. Price 80 cents. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND SUCCESS. By Edward J, Gallagher. 
The Bruce Publishing Company, New York, Milwaukee, Chicago. $1.20, 
201 pages. Aids to assist the student in laying the foundation of a suc- 
cessful career based on good health, virile character, and training for 
the real vocation. 


JUNIOR LITERATURE. Book One, by Sterling A Leonard, Professor 
of English at the University of Wisconsin, and Harold Y. Moffett, Pro- 
fessor at the University of Missouri. Book Two, by the Same Authors, 
Book Three, by the above named Professors, and Maurice W. Moe, from 
Milwaukee (at the West Division High School). These books need to 
be seen and taught. They are of the best. The authors are renowned, 
and the “Helps and Questions for Discussion” are admirable. They are 
made by the Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y., and they are of the 
best in all ways,—in whatever they do in book work. 


CUENTOS Y LEYENDAS DE ESPANA. By Mafaline W. Nichols 
(Head of the Spanish Department, Dominican College, San Rafael, Cali- 
fornia), and Guillermo Rivera (Instructor in Spanish, Harvard Univer- 
sity). Illustrated by Alberto Cugat. Doubleday, Doran & Company, 
Inc., Garden City, N. Y. Price $1.00. 


FRENCH FOR BEGINNERS. By Maragaret L. Warner and Marie 
Tricou Fortier. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. “This book at- 
tempts to give the beginner in French a real introduction to that lan- 
guage and interest which will help him in pursuing his study of it. 
Likewise it gives at the righ period in the student’s life a background 
for development in culture, in history, and in geography.” It shows how 
to use the books. There is a Suggested Reading List; Table Des Ma- 
tieres; Illustrations, Premiere Partie, Deuxieme Partie, etc., Supplemen- 
tary Lessons, Vocabulaire, Suggested Tests. A useful book for begin- 
ners. Price $1.00. 





